3 -—Robots 


ROBOTS COULD WELL re- 
place teachers in certain teaching 
functions, says Concordia me- 
chanical engineering prof Richard 
Cheng. “You could train a robot 
to teach simple functions like 
making pottery, for instance,” he 
says. But Cheng says he wants 
to dispel Orwellian fears of an 
inhuman nightmarish world in the 
coming age of robots. 

“I want to interject something 
that hasn’t come out in publicity,” 
Cheng says, ‘“‘something that is 
~a tragic fact of its own.” Rob- 
botics, as the science of robot 
development is called, goes far 
beyond hideous notions of science 
fiction, Cheng says. “Robotics 
have much wider industrial impli- 
cations and in anything which can 
be programmed to carry out a 
certain sequence of operations, we 
can replace the human operator 
because of the tediousness or 
hazards of a particular job. 

“The idea of robotics is very 
generalized to include anything 
mechanical which can be trained 
to _ move in a predetermined 
series of operations,” Cheng em- 
phasizes. “Its something that’s 
coming and we have to be psy- 
chologically prepared and edu- 
cation is important to brush away 
ideas that robots are mysteri- 
ous.” 

Cheng says that the robot scare 
is the result of increasing so- 
phistication of devices that have 
been around for a long time. He 


traces the development of ro- 
botics in three generational 
stages. “The first generation I 


would describe as a mechanical 
device which can pick and plays 
always repeating the same cycle 
which is pretty short. 

“The means of asking the 
device to do something — the 
control power — is what we can 
consider ‘hot wire logic’. In 
. other words,” (Cheng explains, 
“you take some logic devices and 
connect them in a particular way 
and- the control circuit will ask 
the device to do a specific set of 


jobs.” > 
Cheng, who has done a con- 
siderable ‘amount of work de- 


signing hot wire circuitry, was 
the only Canadian delegate to de- 
liver a paper world-wide robotics 
conference held several ~ months 
ago in London. — 

“The second- generation of ro- 


bots,” Cheng says, “would be 
ee a T E 
Honorary 


Degrees 


Concordia University honorary 
degrees will be awarded in 1975. 
The Graduation Ceremonies Com- 
mittee invites members of the 
University community to send in 


the names of persons whom- the - 


University might suitably honour 
in this manner at the first Con- 
cordia Convocation. 

Such names, accompanied by an 
explanatory statement and, if pos- 
sible, biographical notes, should 
be sent to the Secretary to the 
Committee, Michael Sheldon, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Rector 
(A7 - SGW). They should be for- 
warded by Thursday, November 7. 





coming but don't be scared — 


those with more flexibility and 
you could use computers and 
other types of programmers to 
carry out functions.” 

Up to now, we have robots with 
no intelligence and functions are 
carried out on the basis of a 
specific program, Cheng says. 
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“Its only when you get to the 
third generation that you get 
extra-sensory intelligence, things 
like a television eye, things like 
building something into\ the me- 
chanical hand so tħat only a 
certain amount of force can be 
exerted. 


CONCORDIA UNIK 
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Prison rejects 
school scheme 


A LOYOLA PROPOSAL to provide Archambault penitentiary 
inmates with university courses was rejected recently by prison 


authorities. 


The idea for credit courses followed visits by Loyola chaplain 
Bob Gaudet and a dozen students to the federal maximum secu- 
rity pen where they held informal discussions with inmate mem- 
bers of the Archambault Protestant ministry’s Oasis group. 


Thinking that more formal 
classes would be valuable for 
the inmates, Gaudet, sociology 
prof Barbara Ruttenberg and 
admissions -director Grendon 
Haines submitted a proposal 
to the chief academic training 
officer for the Canadian peni- 
tentiary service in Ottawa, 
J.D. Wier. g 

Wier was enthusiastic about 
the plan and suggested they 
send it on to Archambault 
authorities, Gaudet recalls. 

But Archambault director 
G. Marineau rejected their 
proposal. In a letter he said 
the Ste. Anne des Plaines in- 
stitution’s educational priori- 
ties were to provide full-time 
courses at the elémentary, 
secondary and collegial levels 
and ` part-time and/or coach- 
ing for those taking university 
correspondence courses. 

“Our priorities were set 
after considering the needs of 
the majority of our population, 
the needs of some important 
minorities, the practical 
aspect of academic -education , 
towards rehabilitation (job 
seeking and obtention after re- 
lease), our actual limited 
space for academic activities, 
budget possibilities,’ he con- 
tinued. 

Archambault houses some 
500 inmates; of the approx- 
imately 50 English-speaking 
men, perhaps five would be 
ready for university courses, 
Gaudet says. 

But classroom space is at 
premium in prisons. Its not 
just a matter of throwing a 
few chairs around a portable 
blackboard. There have to be 
security precautions. 

All classrooms at Archam- 
bault are watched by guards 
and there are two gun turrets 
overlooking the chapel, Gau- 
det observes. 
~ Nonetheless, he figures that 
Marineau’s budget argument 


Oasis group. 





makes little sense in terms of 
rehabilitation. 
Gaudet, who has worked at 





Collins Bay penitentiary in 
Kingston and at Don jail in 
Toronto, believes that educa- 
tion is the key to rehabilita- 
tion and that sooner or later 
Archambault will have to ‘say 
yes to university courses. 

Not having them, he says, 
is like not having. honours 
programs at university — the 
prisoners have to be able to 
reach for something higher. ` 

In the meantime, Gaudet and 
about 40 students are con- 
tinuing discussions with the 


For the first Sunday of every 
month a Loyola group of four 
prepares a contribution to the 
prison’s religious service and 
meets with the inmates in a 
social gathering afterwards. 





Continued on page 2 








“I have never run into anybody 
who is designing robots to pick 
up egg shells but the idea is 


there.” s : 
Can a competitive sense be in- 


stilled in’ robotic minds, Cheng 
is asked. “Yes, in the sense that 
Continued on page 2 





Seasoned 


rabbler 


coming 


Agents from social movements 
of all kinds might take a few tips 
from a grand old man -who’s 
coming to Loyola soon. ; 

Lanza del Vasto, the 75 year 
old Christian Gandhian who has 
become wise in the ways of 
setting the establishment on its 
ear, non-violently, will speak at 
Loyola on Tuesday, November 5 
at noon in the conference room. 
on the second floor of the campus 
centre. 

Del Vasto, or Shantidas (Servant 
of Peace as Gandhi named him) 
is the founder of a self-sustaining, 
non-violent community in”France. 
He is a poet, philosopher, mu- 
sician and author of more than 
20 books. 

He is also a bit of a rabble 


rouser, in his own non-violent 
way. 
During the Algerian War of 


Independence del Vasto: fought to 
close the “concentration camps” 
in which the French were hoard- 
ing suspicious Algerians. As he 
tells it to the Catholic Worker: 

“We went there and said we 
also are suspicious, so put us 
in ‘the camps. Well they turned 
us out, but we came back again, 
and again, and again. We began 
with thirty people and ended with 
5000 saying, ‘we are all sus- 
picious, but us all in the camps.’ 
They had to shut the camps.” 

Del Vasto and friends also 
fought for recognition of consci- 
entious objectors in France. They 
opened work camps where consci- 
entious objectors laboured with 
others. When the police came to 
ask for a particular objector, they 
would say that he was not there 
at the moment but promised that 
he would present himself the next 
day. 

“We always do what we say and 
the police know it,’ Del Vasto 
says. “But it is always a great 
surprise to them because we don’t 
do it just the way they-expect.”’ 

The police found the objector 
all right, along with several other 
objectors, all carrying pamphlets 
and all chained to a conspicuous 


Continued on page 7 


A rundown.on possible ways to keep warm 


Mechanical engineering prof 
Hugh McQueen reports back from 
the recent Ninth World Energy 
Conference held in Detroit. As oil 
stock is depleted further, dele- 
gates looked to other fuel sources 
some of which McQueen outlines 
below. . 

Coal is now being considered 
as the most versatile and secure 
energy resource since the re- 
serves are sufficient for several 
centuries and are well distributed 
around the world. The differential 
in price between coal and oil 
makes possible innovations which 
were previously uneconomical. 
Increased use of coal for genera- 
tion of electricity will give rise to 
increased production of fly ash, 
in terms of millions of tons per 
year. Research has fortunately 
found new uses for fly ash in 
building materials and as a soil 
‘conditioner, which actually give 
economic returns and diminish 
the consumption of other raw 
materials. F 

An example of modern coal 
technology is found in Scotland, 
where four new underground 
mines are being operated to feed 
a generating station at Longannet. 
To maintain aesthetic quality of 
this rural region, the coal is 
moved from the mine shafts to 
the boilers on underground con- 
veyors which are more efficient, 
safer and cleaner than surface 
rail transport. In Germany, sur- 
face mining of coal requires the 
resettlement of small towns in 
new locations with provisions of 
improved social facilities and 
road networks. The mined areas 
are later reclaimed for both 
farms and forests. In Canada, 
coal fired thermal stations are 
planned for Alberta, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia where they 
can be sited beside the mines. 

Nuclear power 
importance and will 
displace all the fossil fuels for 
generation of electricity. While 
there are potential uranium re- 
sources to last for a century or 
more, the proven reserves are 
only sufficient to fuel present and 
planned reactors until approx- 
imately 1987. The present rate of 
exploration is just sufficient to 
find new reserves equal to cur- 
rent consumption. If the life of the 
reserves is to be kept greater 
than a decade, the rate of finding 
new ore bodies must become 
equal to expected consumption in 
the final year of the decade. It is 
not clear that sufficient capital 
investment can be attracted to 
maintain such a rate of explora- 
tion. 

Geothermal power is being 
examined carefully and well 
known sources are being brought 
into production. The Geysers 
plant in California represents 
40% of world geothermal produc- 
Aion of 1,000 million watts. Cen- 
tral American countries are look- 
ing to geothermal sources to 
expand their generating capacity. 
The Atomic Energy Commission 
is conducting research in utiliz- 
ing hot mineral springs and into 


gradually 
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is growing in 


creating steam wells in hot dry 
rock. 

Solar energy is certainly being 
examined seriously by research 
groups in: many countries. The 
use of silicon solar cells, as in 
space craft, does not appear sat- 
isfactory because their low ef- 
ficiency (about 10%) would require 
large areas and vast capital ex- 
penditures to achieve reasonable 
capacities. Furthermore, the cur- 
rent technology for producing the 
cells requires so much energy 
that it would take between 30 and 
40 years of operation to regain it. 
Transmission of energy from 
orbiting solar stations is not be- 
ing considered seriously. The 
great difficulty with solar -energy 
is the provision of economical 
and efficient storage of sufficient 
energy during sunny periods to 
tide over dark periods. The most 
suitable collecting -system ap- 
pears to be individual home units 
which could provide from 30-80% 
of the energy needed for heating 
or cooling a house. In Canada, a 


supplementary -heating > system 
would be necessary; unfortu- 
nately, dual heating systems 


would considerably increase the 
cost of a home. Wind power in 


. most places is so irregular that 


it does not appear promising ex- 
cept for chores such as pumping 
water. À 

The most widely used renew- 
able resource, hydroelectric 
power, will increase by a factor 
of three as» compared with an 
expected increase in electricity 
consumption of about five times. 
In general, hydro power is non- 
polluting but it can create prob- 
lems by flooding valuable land 
and diminishing down stream flow 
with attendant reduction in nu- 
trient flooding and cleansing 
power as has been observed in 
the Nile and in the Peace-Artha- 
baska Delta. The cost of ~elec- 
tricity from new dams will be 
much higher than in the past be- 
cause of inflation and high 
interest rates. 


The production of electricity by 
nuclear power has grown rapidly 
in-the past decade. Canada has 
five power reactors in operation, 
the U.S. 30, United Kingdom ‘14, 
France 7 and the other countries 
in the rest of the non-communist 
world 30. The Canadian heavy 
water reactors have been able to 
operate a larger fraction of the 
time than the light water reactors 
because they can be refueled 
while in operation. The CANDU 
pressure tube design has been 
less subject to difficulties than 
those with pressure vessels; 21 
U.S. reactors were recently shut 
down for pressure vessel inspec- 
tion. The CANDU reactor burns 


up the fissile portion of the fuel 
(uranium-235) to. such a high 
degree that it is not necessary to 
reprocess the fuel to recover the 
remainder as the Americans must 
do. In Canada, the burnt out fuel 
bundles are stored intact so that 
there is much less chance of 
environmental pollution than there 
is with the waste products from a 


fuel reprocessing plant. The dan- 
gerous plutonium generated in the 


‘thermal reactors described above 


will. cease to be a threat when 
it is put to use in the breeder 
reactors which are shortly to 
come into service. In the breeder 
reactor the fission of the pluto- 
nium atoms produces many neu- 
trons which convert the non fis- 
sile uranium 238 to more pluto- 
nium. In about 10 years, a 
breeder reactor contains - twice 
as much plutonium as it had at the 
beginning even though it was 
burning plutonium tò generate 
power. Some of this plutonium 
may then be removed for use 


along with more uranium-238 to 
fuel another breeder reactor. 
The breeder reactors will thus 
serve to extend the usefulness of 
uranium resources by using up 
the plutonium wastes from the 
thermal reactors and- the ura- 
nium-238 which is not usable in 
the latter. It is calculated that 
30% breeders and 70% thermal 
reactors will be neatly comple- 
mentary. The U.S. breeder will 
not. be ready until at least 1983 
because of technical problems; 
however, the French have already 
successfully operated the ‘‘Phe- 
nix” breeder for several months. 





ROBOTS from page | 

a robot can operate in adverse 
conditions in which no human 
being would like to work in. What 
is not competitive is the degree 
of intelligence,” Cheng contends. 
“It may have a television eye 
and a sensor for noise detection 
but it can only do as much as 
you have programmed the thing to 
do, unless something goes beserk 
in which case there is no way for 
the thing to rectify itself. 

People do talk about ‘adaptive 
control’ of robots, learning robots 
(based on working its own new 
program out in different combi- 
nations) but I would rather look 
at that as the very end of the 
third generation, perhaps the be- 
ginning of the fourth generation.” 
Cheng says. 

The mechanical engineer who is 
part of Concordia’s fluid control 
reasearch unit says Canada’s lack 
of robotics know-how could hurt 
our industrial role in the world. 
Japan, the U.S. and now Sweden 
and Britain, Cheng says, are in 
the forefront at the moment. “But 
we shouldn’t jump on the robot 
bandwagon in an effort to- catch 
up,” he cautions. He says- there 
are now over 250 types now em- 
ployed in various industrial 
projects in automotive and steel 
works and furniture manufac- 
turing, among other things. 

Canadians should become fa- 
miliar with the advantages of 
robot technology rather than enter 
the expensive invention game, 
says Cheng. 

“We should make a selection of 
areas where robots, big or small, 
first generation or third gener- 
ation and see where we can build 


up our expertise to make sure 


Canada doesn’t lose out on robot 
application. 


“When I say certain conditions, 
I means possible financial condi- 
tions, hazardous conditions or 
where there are labour shortages 
in certain parts of Canada,” he 
says. 

The Concordia fluid control labs 
are in large part devoted to find- 
ing out where robotics can be 
applied to industry and, with the 
help of National Research Cour cil 
funding, have carried out research 
for Quebec’s woodworking and 
small industries. ~ 

Cheng invites anyone who wants 
to know more about robot techno- 


logy to shake hands with the two 
compressed air controlled robots 
that are on display in thé base- 
ment Engineering labs in the Hall 
Building. 






PRISON from page | 

On the first Tuesday another 
four organize discussions on 
one of the topics chosen in- 
advance by inmates and stu- 
dents. 

The inmates are particularly 
interested in astrology, orien- 
tal religions, palmistry and 
music, Gaudet says. 

One’ student who had con- 
nections with the rock band, 
Mahogany Rush, arranged for 
the band to visit Archambault, 
Therese Humes, Belmore 
House’s mom”, tells us. 
Prisoners become ecstatic at 
the thought thought, she says. 

The inmates showed great 
interest in discussing “Pm, 
OK — You’re OK”, Thomas 
A. Harris’s book about Trans- 


e 


actional Analysis which at- 
tempts to bring psychiatry 
down to the layman. 

Strangely, the prisoners 


don’t want to read the book, 
not even a chapter before the 
discussion. The Loyola group 
had provided 25 men in the 
Oasis group with copies of the 
book but have had to resort 
to mimeographed summaries 
of chapters to get discussions 
off the ground, Gaudet says. 

Another book which appeals 
to the inmates is “Chariot of 
the Gods”, by Erich von Dani- 
ken which sets out his own 
theory that beings from outer 
space once inhabited the 
Earth. 
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Busting tenure 
or bust 


For one reason or another, observers tend 
to classify students according to the decade. 
Those who went to school in the 1950’s are 
described as harmless, fun-loving, career- 
oriented and generally lacking in social cons- 
ciousness. The ‘60’s saw students of a different 
sort: they were characterized by “serious- 
ness”. They seemed to be aware of the politi- 
cal structure of the world and to be intent 
on doing some drastic reshaping in that regard. 
Student governments of the day were proclaim- 
ing that there are no “student problems” but 
social problems in which students can actively 
involve themselves. A university was looked 
upon by this new breed not as a stepping-stone 
to a lucrative career but as a means of ac- 
quiring knowledge - for its own sake. < 

Now that the ‘70, are upon us, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the energy of the 
previous ten years burnt itself out and led 
nowhere. Sir George students show signs of 
returning to a 1950-type environment, only 
without being quite so fun-loving. 

One Sir George student characterized his 
peers this .way: “They come here to do their 
courses, have a couple of beers and get home 
as quickly as possible. This is a university 
with a trade-school mentality. It loses all pre- 
tension to being a community of thinkers when 
the one goal in sight is the job that comes 
after graduation.” 

Not that Sir George is unique in this. A 
recent issue of Time magazine drew the same 
conclusion about universities throughout the 
United States: “Not since the 1950’s have 
students been so pragmatic in their outlook, 
so highly oriented toward careers and financial 
security.” , 

And while this trend develops, university 
standards are going steadily downhill. Students, 
faculty and administrators all seem to agree 
on that point. With job security taking pre- 
cedence over consideration of ability, the 
modern university is becoming a haven for 
the mediocre. z 

McGill Sociologist Richard Hamilton, writing 
in the Montreal Star, sums it up this way: 

“In the last two decades Canada’s universities 
have been greatly expanded. Existing facilities 
were enlarged and the number of establish- 


`- ments increased. That expansion took place 


in the face of an extremely tight academic 
labour market. 

“A major consequence of an expansion in 
a tight labour market is a lowering of the 
quality ofthe newly-employed staff... In a dif- 
ficult situation, the universities took on whoever 
was available. People were hired without ad- 
vanced training or advanced degree... People 
of doubtful ability with advanced degrees were 
also among those taken on to ‘meet the need’.” 

As less and less attention was being paid 
to a professor’s qualifications, job security 
was becoming more of a force to reckon with, 
until now faculty tenure is to be had pretty 
well for the asking. A good part of the problem 
lies right there, claims Sir George sociology 
prof Taylor Buckner. 

Tenure, of course, means permanence. A 
tenured professor cannot be fired except for 
demonstrable incompetence or moral turpi- 
tude, “both of which are very difficult to prove. 

“To the truly competent professor tenure 
is not particularly meaningful,” according to 





Parastudent projects 


The opportunities for earning credit for work 
outside the classroom at Loyola are almost 
limitless, assistant dean of students Brian 
Counihan tells us. 

Para-academic credit, as it is called, may be 
granted for just about anything — theatre, 
radio, athletics, volunteer work, extra- 
curricular research — you name it and you’ve 
probably got it. 

Only one half-credit is granted for each 
project and only one project may be submitted 
during the year, but students may earn up to 
one credit for their entire stint at university. 

Interested students must first round up a 
faculty member from a suitable discipline to 
help map out the direction the project will take 
and the form of the final report. 

The report, too, may take many forms. It 
might be a paper or a film, anything which 
provides a permanent record of the project. 

One student did a paper on his summer work 
at Archambault penitentiary. Another was 
involved with a student newspaper and got 
together with a commerce prof to put together a 








Buckner. “He knows he can get a job anywhere. 
But the least competent, those who have pub- 
lished and researched little, will stay. Uni- 
versity staffs-will be closed to qualified new 
blood for thirty years to come.” > 

Hamilton sees the tenure process as one by 
which “mediocre talents are entrenching them- 
selves on the Canadian universities. There is 
every likelihood that they will be successful 
in their efforts.” 

Buckner, for his part, would like to see 
tenure abolished in favour of offering five- 
year contracts to deserving faculty members. 
That way, he says, everyone would be subject 
to a periodic review. 

The prevalence of tenure, Buckner notes, 
will have the added effect of shutting women 
off from academic pursuits, “since the in- 
crease in the numbers of professional women 
is only very recent.” 

incidentally, roughly 63 per cent of Sir 
George professors are tenured. Buckner him- 
self is one of them. “They gave it to me,” 
he explains. “1 didn’t chase after it.” 


report on running a newspaper from a 
mz nagement point of view. Still another earned 
credit for her work with a Girl Guides pack. 

Perhaps six to ten students have taken 
advantage of the para-academic credit program 
since its inception two years ago, Counihan 
says. 

As far as he knows, most students have 
already been involved in the activity for which 
they are seeking credit — they don't get involved 
in something for the purpose of getting credit, 
and there’s good reason for it, he figures: 

“Students realize that it takes more work to 
get para-academic credit than it does to get 
regular credit in the Classroom.” 


Education for the job seekers 


With inflation being the talk of the town these 
days one might reasonably expect Loyola’s 
evening division to receive mass orders for an 
economics course that could explain what it’s 
all about. 

Not so, says director Doug Potvin. Now if we 
were offering a course in econometrics, we'd 
have them banging at the door, he says, because 
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there’s a big hole in the labour market for 
econometricians. 

Job-getting potential, pure and simple, is 
what students are looking for in the evening 
division, Potvin says. Course enrollment figures 
back him up: = 

Business-oriented courses, maths and - 
computer science, for example, have by far the 
most students. 

Also popular are health courses which train 
nurses for work in the community; library 
courses which prepare students to become 
librarians; and bio-physical education. 

English, on the other hand, is sinking. Potvin 
figures there is a glut of English teachers on 
the market. The same thing happened to new 
maths a few years ago, he says. 

Many of Loyola’s evening students are 
teachers, so their course selection is limited 


Trying a specialist 
film approach : 


The current film series at the Loyola campus 
featuring the Western and John Ford is also 
a course offered by Communication Arts. 

Prof. Marc Gervais is teaching the course. 
The series is well under way, but there 

are still some fine films to come, among them; 
The Informer, Stagecoach, The Grapes of 
Wrath, and The Quiet Man. (It is still only 99¢ 
the double bill.) 

Although the series is well-attended by the 
outside community with attendance at 250 people 
(100 students), past series have done better. 

The reason for this, Prof. Gervais feels, is 
that film series which feature European heavies, 
like Bergman and others, do better because 
the film series goer is usually serious about 
films. Since European movies are regarded as 
“culture with a capital C” and as art, they 
are generally well-attended by serious 
film freaks. 

-Hollywood productions, however, have no such 
reputation. “Hollywood movies invite a 
‘familiarity breeds contempt’ response and 
are therefore not taken seriously.” 

He feels that this attitude should change since 
the Hollywood movies tell us much about our 
society. He notes that change is probably in the 
offing because many serious students of film 
are shifting their attention from the European 
masters to ignored American directors. 

Besides the western course, prof. Gervais is 
teaching a course on German film in the 20’s 
and 30's. He has taught a variety courses from 
the Russian cinema to the Japanese, but is a 
bit uncomfortable with the situation. 

“Have you ever heard of someone being an 
expert in world literature? Well, the same thing 
pertains to the cinema. | can’t possibly be an 
expert in all the different national cinemas.” 

Prof. Gervais sports impressive credentials 
for his film courses. He is the author of 
Pasolini and articles in Sight and Sound, the 
film journal. He has also served on the juries 
of the Cannes and Venice film festivals and 


is the President of the International Catholic SS 


Film jury, Venice. 

After the present series ends, he is scheduling 
an Italian film series. Instead of the shotgun 
approach in covering all the directors, he is 
choosing several representative films in order 
to study the development and technique of the 
director. His choice, however, is limited by the 
“crime” of so many films simply not being 
available. 

Beginning in January, he plans to show: 
Fellini, La Strada, La Dolce Vita, 8%, 

Fellini Roma; Antonione, La Ventura, La Notte, 
Blow-up; Pasolini, Aquitone, Gospel According 
to St. Matthew, Teorema; and movies by 

Rosselini, De Sica, and Visconti. 

Michael Sotiron 


‘Business education, then and now 


Concordia Commerce and Administration Dean 
Andrew Berczi traces formal business education 
from its North American beginnings just over a 
100 years ago with the founding of Wharton 
School of Business. From that point, Berczi 
traces the 15 year cycles of business teaching 
philosophy. “The major role (at first) was to 
prepare ‘professional’ managers," he says, to 
fill new posts created by the separation of 
ownership and management brought on by the 
industrial revolution. This period was followed 
by one in which students as prospective 
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somewhat by the dictates of the Quebec 
education department, Potvin observes. 
Similarly many students have their tuition paid 
wholly-or partly by their employers and they, 
too, set limitations on the kinds of courses their 
employees can take. 

Potvin says a growing number of students are 
coming to the evening division with first degrees 
and he expects the trend to continue. 

But he also expects to see more CEGEP 
graduates in the evening division. Less than 20 
percent of the Dawson grads went on to day 
university last year, he says, and number of 
Loyola's CEGEP grads are now in the evening 
division and working during the day. The 
reason? University tuition is just too high, he 
suggests. 

A final note: Andragogy, the teaching of adult 
education, is doing well at Loyola. 


managers were trained to maximize shareholder 
profits during a laissez-faire period. This 
period was followed by a development of training 
programs concerned with scientific management 
and measuring efficiency, Berczi says. ~ 
Management training then became concerned 
with human relations “as soon as it was 
generally recognized that men are not 
machines,” he says. This era was-followed by 
the industrial relations movement of labour 
unions working with management through 
collective bargaining and controlled working 
conditions. Profit sharing and fringe benefit 
schemes began to come.into play. A concern for 
environmental quality then followed. A period 
which Berczi says business schoals are just now 
entering is concerned with the overall quality 
of life in today’s fast changing business scene 
of increased leisure time and organizational 
development experiments in improving job’ 
satisfaction. Berczi writes: 
The challenges for Faculties of Commerce 
and Administration within Quebec are threefold: 
a) First, as public citizens of a province 
which is characterized by an extraordinarily 
high social consciousness, we must instill social 
responsibility in our students of business and 
administration. We must develop an attitude 


— 


and an approach that combines the social goals 
of the Quebec society with the economic goals 
of the private entrepreneurs. Hence | believe 
that the next period will be characterized by 

the “total system approach” to management 

of resources. This method of analysis will 
incorporate considerations for social costs and 
social benefits in addition to the customary 
concerns for private costs and private benefits. 

b) Secondly, as Quebec is not a homogenous 
product of industrialization but, in fact, 
possesses the whole spectrum of stages of 
industrial development from the small manually 
operated agricultural farms to the large totally 
automated industrial assembly lines - we as 
educators of University Faculties of Commerce 
and Administration must also reflect in our . 
approach all of the above listed items of main 
concern. In Quebec, the historical concerns 
(listed earlier) did not succeed one another 
but they have all survived and now co-exist. 
Hence our management ideology and practice 
must be broader and more sensitive than in 
other less heterogenous industrial societies. 

c) Thirdly, as Quebec isnot as uniform in 
ethnic origins as many other parts of the world, 
our teachings and curricula must be so oriented 
that we capitalize on that fact. We have a chance 
to shape the development of future managers 
who are truly cosmopolitan, multilingual and 
multicultural who will possess a broader view 
and understanding than their contemporaries. 

In my view, the magnificent tranquilizing role 
Switzerland played in Europe over the centuries 
is nothing compared to the leadership role 
Quebec could play in the world in general, and 
in the Americas in particular, if we only exploit 
instead of deplore the multilingual and 
multicultural characteristics of our population. 
Leading business schools became what they are 
because they recognized the particular 
characteristics of their student bodies and their 
supporting community - and they were not afraid 
to declare these unique characteristics as their 
strengths and virtues. 

In brief, the further development and behaviour 
of business schools in Quebec must and will take 
account of the social goals of our milieu, the 
varying degrees of industrial development and 
its associated ailments, and the multilingual 
and multicultural mix of the population. If we 
concentrate on educational strategies, utilizing 
these characteristics we cannot go wrong, we 
shall be unique, but uniquely successful. Our 
social role as institutions of higher learning 
will be thereby actualized and our constituencies 
will be appropriately served. 2s. 


Greek gaining over 
disco courses 


What are the fastest growing courses in the 
Arts and Science faculty at Loyola these days? 

Latin and Greek are two of them. Enrolment 
in these pure language courses has risen to 30 
students from about a dozen a year ago and only 
four or five a few years ago. 

Classics chairman Dan Brown feels that after 
the period of “so-called relevant courses — the 
kind that were held in discotheques,” students 
are moving back to the “gut” courses. The 
ability to read Latin of Greek with the aid of a 
dictionary at year-end gives them a feeling of 
having accomplished something, he says. 

Also, the recent upsurge of interest in ar- 
cheology has led to an increase in the number of 
students entering courses like ancient history 
and “The Aztec, Inca and Maya”, which are 
also offered by the Classics department, he 
says. A 

Chemistry is another rapid rising depart- 
ment. Enrolment has risen from 80 students last 
year to 145 this year. $ 

Bio-chemistry is doing especially well, chair- 
man Mark Doughty observes. He thinks that the 
students who were thronging the biology depart- 
ment for ecology courses now tend to want a 
combination of chemistry and biology. 

Another reason for bio-chemistry’s recent 
popularity, Doughty points out, is that it touches 
on medical chemistry and graduates of programs 
like this are just what the Montreal area’s many 
pharmaceutical companies want. Pharmaceutical 
companies are desperate for employees, he 
adds. 

Demand for courses in recreation and leisure 
is booming, and so is the demand for graduates 


of these courses, says interdisciplinary studies 
head, Michael Hogben. 

Alex Wright, who teaches some of the recrea- 
tion and leisure courses, says his students are 
interested'in helping people adjust to our new 
age of leisure and are not simply out for the 
buck. 

But he admits the bucks are there. During the 
three years up to 1972, government expenditures 
at all levels rose from $.5 billion to $3. billion 
and they're still climbing, he says. A typical 
community, say NDG, which might have had $20- 
$30 thousand a few years ago, would today have 
closer to $500 thousand for recreation, he adds. 

As Hogben points out, you can’t have incompe- 
tents handling that-sort of money, and that’s 
probably why a lot of students are taking busi- 
ness and management courses related to re- 

- creation. 


Frats are on 
the upswing 


Fraternities have been making a comeback 
recently and the ones at Loyola are no 
exception. 

Loyola has three frats and one sorority. 

John Moshonas, president of Theta Sigma, 
says membership in his frat has climbed to 
18 active members and four to six pledges 
this year from a low of five members only 
two years ago. While Theta Sigma hasn't 





reached the highs of a decade ago — 40 
active members and 20 pledges per year — 
Moshonas expects the current resurgence to 
continue. 

Hazing, the pledge’s first rite of passage, 
is not as tough as it used to be, Moshonas 
claims. In their heyday frat brothers used 
to put pledges through the mill by requiring 
them to sing in the cafeteria or stand in the 
library staring at the statue of David (the 
one that was run out of Fairview shopping 
centre years ago for indecent exposure). 

It was all very embarrassing for pledges, 
Moshonas says, so his are not asked to make 
public spectacles of themselves on campus, 
although they may be asked to do so in 
taverns, he admits. 

Theta Sigma holds parties for brothers 
and their lady friends in their Walkley St. 
apartment (still a far cry from the large 
house they had a decade ago) but the parties 
are not as wild as they used to be, Moshonas 


says. They have only one or two all-weekend 
bashes in a year now, he says. 

So the era of setting up separate bathrooms 
for women and putting goldfish in the toilet 
are over, it seems. Fraternities don’t earn 
their reputations on the basis of crazy 
stunts anymore. According to Moshonas; 
there is more emphasis on socially useful 
pastimes. 

Theta Sigma, for example, holds a party 
at Shriners Hospital every Christmas and 


- they buy presents for the kids with their 


own money and any they can solicit from 
sources, like department stores. This year, 
the fraternity hopes to put part of its budget 
towards adopting a foster child through one 
of the overseas agencies. 


Voyage of discovery 


The clamor of student protests and sit-ins 
have come and gone on campus but all has 
remained quiet on the job front, according to the 
director of Loyola's Canada manpower center, 
Evelyn Allen. 

In the seven years that she has held the job 
post, Allen has never once witnessed boycott of 
campus recruiters from corporations of 
ill-repute. 

Allen and the center's two counsellers, Isabel 
Cloake and Pierre Petroff, agree that most 
students leave their politics behind when the 
time comes to look for careers and bucks. 

With the exception of Commerce students, who 
know exactly where they’re headed, the majority 
of students don’t know what to expect of the 
employment world, Cloake says. 

Commerce students, she suspects, have a 
better picture because a lot of their professors 
hold jobs and teach on a part-time basis. 

Students who opt for big companies rather 
than smaller firms often do so because they 
figure they will have fewer initial 
responsibilities, she observes; most want to 
feel their way around the work scene before 
taking on too much. 

` The manpower staff can report few changes 
over the years. 

The chartered accountant firms, which 
generally bear Anglo Saxon names, seem to be 
looking more for accounting graduates who can 
speak French. 

The insurance companies are picking up 
B.A.'s because, as Cloake puts it, they'll take 
anyone they can get these days. 

And finally, extra time had to be set aside 
for the RCMP recruiter because 28 students (up 
20 over last year) have applied for an interview. 
These included prospective graduates in 
psychology, economics, business and science. 

Corporal Philion at Montreal Headquarters 
says that the Mounties need students from 
several disciplines: political scientists and 
psychologists are useful in security and 
intelligence operations; the scientists, 
engineers, computer scientists and 
mathematicians find work with the police 
information system and crime detection labs; 
and commerce grads are well suited for 
investigation of large commercial frauds. 

Philion is not surprised that the number of 
students applying for jobs as “civilian members’ 
of the force has increased in recent years. 

“We offer pretty good starting salaries 
($10,974 p.a.) and excellent chances for 
advancement,” he says. : 


Parental guidance 


What part are parents playing today in the 
scheme of university affairs? 

No direct part at all, according to mechanical _ 
engineering prof Hugh McQueen. He does 
concede, however, that the feelings of parents 
are not always ignored in the decision-making 
process. 

During the summer McQueen was involved in 
the decision not to rehire a Sir George chaplain 
who had fallen into disfavour with the Catholic 
Church. He justified his stand on the grounds 
that “the university cannot place itself ina 
position that it can be accused by parents of 
inducing their children into heresy.” 

“This particular situation was an ambiguous 
one,” he elaborated. “It was the sort of case 
where a Catholic parent might very well raise 
hell, and the university didn’t want to leave 
itself open to that.” 


But, he adds, the old notion of a university 
acting toward its students as a kind of 
substitute parent, prevalent during the ‘50's 
and of the ‘60's, is very much dead. Contact 
between faculty and parents is non-existant. 
“I’ve never yet met a student's parents, except 
by chance at Open House.” 

He suggests that the most important 
explanation for efforts on the part of universities 
to reach out to parents is an economic one. 
“Itis a way of digging money out of them. If 
you have a rich student body it pays to tap the 
parents.” 

Indiana’s Notre-Dame College, where McQueen 
studied for his doctorate, depends very 
largely on parental support. 

Why isn't Sir George tapping parents as a 
financial source? — 

For one thing, McQueen says, no organization 
was ever set up to take care of it. And for 
another, “at Sir George we tend not to attract 
the establishment. Certainly engineering students 
are not drawn from the Anglo-Saxon 
establishment. 

“Going to Loyola, on the other hand, is 
something of a family tradition. | did > 
undergraduate work at Loyola, and many of the 
children of my classmates are going there now. 
It's easier to solicit from parents under those 
circumstances. You don't see that much at 
Sir George. 

“But,” he is quick to add, “this sort of 
parental involvement has no influence 
wł atsoever on teaching content. It only means 
that a certain amount of energy has to be 
expended by faculty deans for sending out 
information bulletins.” 


Rapid georgian reading 


Around 1950 the Sir George student nespaper 
was running blank editorial columns with the 
caption “you wouldn't have read it anyway”. 
That was at a time when something called 
“college spirit” was showing itself in the form 
of sports, dances and freshman hazings. Who 
had time to read editorials? 

Today, twenty-odd years later, “college spirit” 
is no longer a force to be reckoned with. 
Students began focusing their attention on more 
serious matters. Yet editors at the georgian are 
still complaining about not being reacted to by 
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students. Letters to the editor are few and far 
between. If a 1973 issue the editorial column 
was devoted to an examination of the problem, 
and to the question of why it exists in the first 
place: 


“Of late, we have begun to feel like a blind man 
wandering around in the dark. Does the lack of 
letters indicate carte blanche agreement? Does 
it mean we have already alienated so many of 
our readers that they find it a meaningless 
exercise to respond in writing? Or are people 
simply reading the georgian with their eyes 
closed?” 

The piece ended with an invitation - which 
sounded more like a plea - to students to 
express their thoughts and outrages in print. 


“We ran that article in January,” recalls 
current georgian editor Evelyne Michaels, “‘and 
for the rest of that academic year we didn't 
receive a single letter.” 


The lesson, Michaels feels, is that you don’t 
encourage response by pleading for it. She runs 
her show accordingly: ‘‘Instead of wasting space 
on that kind of invitation, we try to get students 
interested by the quality of our copy itself.” 

How well has that approach worked? “Well,” 
she says, “the number of letters has increased 
somewhat. I'm not too displeased with the 
result.” 

She adds that you have to make allowances for a 
certain atmosphere, or lack of it, peculiar to Sir 
George. “It’s just that kind of place. There's 

no real sense of community here. Only a very 
few students centre their lives around the 
campus. Most of them live far away from the 
university and come in exclusively for classes. 
They read the georgian on the way from the 
mazzanine to the fourth floor.” 


Dollar scholars 


‘Thé Match of Minds scholarship was set up 
at Loyola three years ago to give a break to 
students who had the kind of brains and drive 
that don’t show up on academic records. 

Ten full-tuition scholarships were awarded 
annually to students whose overall average was 
not high enough to put them in the running for 
regular scholarships but who could demonstrate 
competence in a particular academic field or 
show initiative in extra-curricular activities, 
for example: student government or community 
affairs. 

The scholarships were renewable for two 
more years provided the student maintained 
a 75 percent average while at Loyola. 

Candidates’ expertise would have to fit 
within one of the regular academic programs. 
Once they had chosen a department, they would 
spend a day matching minds with a departmental 
team and an interdisciplinary committee. 

The departmental team quizzed the candidates 
on their knowledge of the discipline involved, 
history prof and formen Match of Minds 
committee chairman Mary Vipond explains. 

Candidates were asked to write an essay, 
take a test, or perhaps prepare a film 
presentation, depending on the department; they 
may be asked to do one of these things on the 
spot or to have it done prior to coming to the 
interview. 3 

The interdisciplinary committee questioned 
the candidates on such general matters as 
education, the role of the university in today’s 
world, etc. to establish whether they had given 
any thought to these questions. Vipond continues. 

The final grading was split two-thirds to one- 
third in favour of the departmental team’s 
report card. 

Vipond does not expect the Match of Minds 
scholarship to continue, now that Loyola is part 
of Concordia. As a college, it could be more 
flexible with allocation of government funds 
for scholarships, she says. But now, the whole 
business of scholarships at both campuses is 
being rethought. 

Between 120 and 150 students applied for the 
scholarship each year; most of the 10 who won 
made above average contributions to the Loyola 
community, she says. 


Tightening up loose ends 


The age of permissive course selection and 
free-wheeling education is fading. 

The trend at Concordia is towards stricter 
honours requirements coupled with pre-arranged 
packages of minors courses, says Loyola assis- 
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Muster blusters 


/ 


First prize for novel course titles in these days of novel courses goes to Interdisciplinary 
Studies 370: “Three quarks for Muster Mark”, a course about the interaction of science and 
culture taught by physics prof Calvin Kalman and English profLinda Rahm-Hallett. 

The title comes originally from a passage at the end of James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake but 
the word quarks was adopted by physicist Murray Gell-Mann to name his newly discovered 
sub-nuclear particles in the theory that netted him the Nobel prize this year, Kalman tells us. 

Thus “Three quarks for Muster Mark”epitomizes the close relationship that scientists and 
artists have maintained over the years, he explains. 





tant dean of Arts and Science, Sean McEvenue. 

Beginning next fall, all honours programs will 
consist of 10 courses from the discipline con- 
cerned (nine was typical in the past) and stu- 
dents will be encouraged to take four specified 
courses for a minor, McEvenue says. 

In addition, some departments have set up 
“specialized programs” which are essentially 
honours programs without the stringent require- 
ments for marks, seminars and papers. 

One important reason for the changes is that 
the Quebec government is leaning towards a 
preference for graduates with 10 course pro- 
grams behind them when granting teacher and 
civil service classification, McEvenue says. The 
government has yet to issue any format procla- 
mation on the matter, he continues, but Concor- 
dia officials don’t want students to be caught out 
in the event of any overnight changes for which 
Quebec classification officials are infamous. 

In ccntrast to the honours trend, the Senate 
has decided to lower majors requirements to 
six courses (from the usual seven) in accordance 
with a Quebec decree, McEvenue says. 

Mind you, majors students may find them- 
selves being urged to become double majors 
students. McEvenue, who favours the move to 
tighter options on course selection, says he cer- 
tainly would recommend to majors students that 
they double up. 

The new honours program combined with a 
specified minor leaves the student with only one 
free elective course. Student representatives on 
curriculum committees have not voiced any 
opposition to the changes, McEvenue says; but 
that doesn’t necessarily mean that students are 
happy with the move, he points out. 








Old Sir George 


In November, 1961, the georgian decided 
to launch a university-wide survey (students, 


staff and administration) soliciting opinion on 
what new direction the university should be 
taking. Questionnaires were sent out and among 
the disconcerting results, the paper received 
a letter “from an administration official”, whom 
it discretely left unnamed, telling it that the 
university's operations were none of the 
students’ business. Many faculty members issued 
similar rebukes. However, others commended 
them and cooperated. From the replies and 
obviously a good deal of serious thinking on its 
own part, the paper published its recommen- 
dations for the future of the university. 

The proposals are as good an example as 
any of the new seriousness characteristic of 
the rest of the decade. There seemed to be 
widespread agreement among responding students 
that academic life should become more rigorous, 
with a recommendation for more and more 
difficult exams. Better qualified teachers were 
called for, with the suggestion that at least a 
master’s and preferably‘a doctoral degree be 
the prerequisite for associate professorships. 
Sir George should bring in visiting scholars, 
give the faculty sabbaticals and try to get more 
money for scholarships. Honours and graduate 
programs were urged, as well as a 750,000- 
volume library. Although the university did 
indeed embark in all these directions during 
the next few years, commitment to a mechanism 
whereby students had decision-making powers 
was not so easily forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, political awareness began to 
flourish. Model parliaments and UNs became 
a lively though short-lived activity. Annual 
seminars on international affairs on such topics 
as the causes of war or the situation in the 
Congo, were widely attended. Georgians 
participated in protest marches concerning the 
bomb and U.S. nuclear bases in Canada. Literary 
efforts filled the pages of the georgian. The 


_ university kept pace, with more and more 


courses, honours programs and the beginning 

of the graduate faculty, summer institutes and 

of course the new Hall Building facilities in 

1966. Students made themselves heard as never 
before on issues such as the Vietnam War and 
closer to home, the mismanagement of the 
Bookstore where tankards and sweatshirts 
seemed more plentiful than reasonably priced 
books. By the late ‘60's, students had won 
representation on all major decision-making 
councils, including the Board of Governors. 

The UCSL, a body from whom recommendations 
‘concerning student affairs and services issue, 
was now formed with student parity 
representation. But in retrospect we can 
probably say that ironically, by the time student 
‘representation on decision-making councils 

was in full swing, the zeal of the early sixties 

was already ebbing. 


Edge of Night 


The public wants practical subjects from 
Continuing Education, courses that teach skills 
that can be put to use immediately, Loyola’s 
continuing education director Doug Potvin tells 
us. 5 
Not surprisingly then, yoga, indoor gardening, 
typing, shorthand, interior design and tips on how 
to buy a house are very popular courses. 
By contrast, courses on the Canadian short story 
and children's literature were a flop this year. 
“You can’t give a watered-down course in 
English,” Potvin says. 
Because continuing education programs can be 
more flexible than the regular degree programs, 
Potvin observes, there is competition in some 
-instances. 
Continuing education French, for example, takes 
a lot of students who want simply to improve 
their grammar without having to get too deeply 
into Literature as they would have to if they 
were going for a degree, Potvin says. 
Many students enrol in continuing education art 
courses because they prefer the six-week 
packages which concentrate on a particular facet 
to the broader and more disciplined degree 
course, he says. 
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TVSG and 
all that jazz 


TV screens at Sir George may 
soon be busting out all over with 
performances from jazz heavies 


Keith Jarrett, Mose Allison, Elvin . 


Jones and Sonny Stitt. 


It can happen because a fresh 
batch of students at TV Sir George 
soon expect musicians’ guild clear- 
ance to tape lively sets at the In 
Concert club for free screening 
iù the Hall Building. 


Other programing plans geared 
to getting students to turn off 
Beat the Clock-soap opera drivel 











and tune in to channel 9: dress 
rehearsal tapings of all D. B. 
Clarke Theatre performances; a 
news magazine show interviewing 
the likes of Erich von/ Daniken 
and - Michael Fish; productions 
stemming from creative writing 
classes (a half-hour one-act play 
is now in the works and they’re 
looking for more scripts); magic 
shows .with, commerce student 
Blair Marshall, said to be famous 
for his floating ball number; stu- 
dent-made films; and club speakers 
of interest. 

Old favorites will not suffer: 
Monty Python will be back, as 
will that zany “Movie Orgy” se- 
ries (Morality Squad-and paranoid 


administrators please note that 
this is not to be confused with 
the engineers’ annual “Deep 
Throat” extravaganza). And there 
will be coverage of local Georgian 
hockey games, and of Germaine 
Greer and Stan Lee for those who 
couldn’t squeeze into H-110. 

TVSG spokesman George Mihal- 
ka says the group is aiming for 
a “grand opening? November 1, 
with regular noon through 3 yo. 
Monday-Friday programing the- 
reafter. A 

On the financial front, Mihalka 
explains that the $8000 the club gets 
from the DSA is barely enough to 
sustain a mediocre video opera- 
tion. So they’re trying to launch 





= 
a “student entrepreneurial socie- 
ty” set-up whereby student crews 
are contracted for outside assign- 
ments (karate demonstrations, 
junior hockey games, who knows? 
- maybe even bar mitzvahs à la 
Duddy Kravitz) in order to bring 
home more bread. k 


The club is after anyone who 
wants to play a part in more 
original programing - writers, 
interviewers, researchers; as well 
as commerce students to drum up 
outside business, and electrical 
engineers “who know how to sol- 
der,” says Mihalka; Those in- 
terested should drop in to-H-651- 
l from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ` 














Who’s afraid of 
Apocalypse ? 


Sir - George’s Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art must 
be trying to tell us something. 

They have this “Academic 
Series II” coming up called 
“Apocalypse”. Ask them why 
and theyll mention something 
about that comet of a few years 
back, plus the fact the major 
studios are about to launch 
voice-of-doom blockbusters. 

So why not a vest pocket Mon- 
day retrospective further bun d- 
led under ‘Ecological Disas- 
ter” and “Battle for Survival”? 

If we have to go down, at least 

it won’t be said that we went 
down without a preview: 


Ecological Disaster - Oct. 
28: “The Magnetic Monster” 
(Curt Siodmak, 1953) with Ri- 
chard Carlson and King Dono- 
van, wherein a bright scienti- 
fic investigator uses some- 
thing called a “‘deltatron”’ to 
squash a super-blob (might 
scare those who have no sto- 
mach for words like “implo 





land, 1962) with Ray Milland 


Tomi Ungerer 


$ 

sion” and “serranium”); 
Nov. 4: “Doomwatch” (Peter 
Sasdy, 1973) with George 
Sanders; Nov. 11: “Them” 
(Gordon Douglas, 1954); Nov. 
18: “Zero Population Growth” 
(Michael Campus, 1972) with 
Oliver Reed and Geraldine 
Chaplin. 

Battle for Survival - Nov. 
25: “These Are the Damned” 
(Joseph Losey, 1961) with Mac- 
donald Carey, Viveca Lindfors 
and Oliver Reed in a symbol- 
istic gripper; Dec. 2: ‘Pani- 
que Année Zéro” (Ray Mil- 


(you know things aren’t going 
too well when Ray Milland 
speaks French); Dec. 9: “No 
Blade of Grass” (Cornel Wilde, 
1970); Dec. 16: “The Omega 
Man” (Boris Sagal, 1971) with | 
Charlton Heston (Ben Hur 
meets mutants). 

Bonus - Dec. 23: “Things to 
Come” (William Cameron 
Menzies, 1935) with Raymond 
Massey and Ralph Richardson 
in H.G. Wells’ accurate fore- 
cast of WW II. 

All in H-110 at 8:30 p.m. for 
75 ¢. 











and labour fronts. 


Ecumenical Ulster Report 


Out from under the bullets and bombshells of Northern Ireland 
comes a group which has gotten it together on both the religious 


A Belfast delegation of Catholic and Protestant labourers 
and managers who have found some common ground will be at 
Loyola Monday, November 11 to show a 40 minute film, “Bel- 
fast Report”, and answer questions on the civil war-torn Bri- 
tish province, at 8 p.m. in the F.C. Smith Auditorium. 















L.I.F.E. ain't 
just a bowl 


of cherries 


Sexuality Week is coming to 
Loyola (October 28 - November 
1). Invitations throughout the 
still-green campus beckon one 
and all to “Explore This Sex- 


uality Thing!’ before the on- 
set of chilly winter. 

The thing is designed to be 
“a concentrated awareness ex- 
perience for all participants, 
at the same time, allowing each 
person to get involved to what- 
ever extent he or she feels 
comfortable.” 

Areas to be explored include 
notions of masculinity and 


RABBLER from page | 
monument in the town square at 
rush hour. 3 

When none of them would admit 
to being the man the police were 
after, they were all thrown in 
jail. Says del Vasto: 

“... whole group would stay in’ 
jail, sometimes for months, at 
the expense of the government 
until they discovered the identity 


of the man they wanted. Upon 
their release the whole group 
would go to another province 


where they were unknown and be- 
gin the entire process over again. 
After a year and a half of this 
game we had a statute for consci- 
entious objectors.” 

When del Vasto was helping a 
group of shepherds to defend their 
land from the government, which 
wanted it for a military base, 
the shepherds were a bit hesi- 
tant at first but they soon caught 
on to del Vasto’s notion of non- 
violence and developed a few 
tactics of their own. They trucked 
300 of their sheep to Paris and 
set them out to graze on the 
lawns of the military school. 


John Clinch 


femininity, ranges of sexual ex- 
pression, myths and fallacies 
about sexual behavior, methods 
of contraception, and role ex- 
pectations (“in personal inter- 
action”). 

It is presented under the ban- 
ner of the L.I.F.E. series 
program (Living, Involving, 
Feeling, Enjoying), with Health 
Services and the Program De- 
velopment Office of Student Ser- 
vices pulling their respective 
loads. 

Last minute flash: Thurs- 
day’s film “Nothing to Hide” - 
billed as “a straightforward 
look at homosexuality” - has 
been replaced by “The Boys 
in the Band”. 

See back page for schedule. 





SIR GEORGE JOBS 


SECRETARY - DEAN OF 

ARTS OFFICE (sc 2) 

Duties: Typing and general office 
work. A great deal of telephone work 
is involved in handling inquiries on 
the part of new students. The candi- 


date will be responsible to two 
persons within the department. 
Qualifications: Good typing skills; 
experience in reception work; bilin- 
gualism preferred. 

SECRETARY - 

PHYSICAL PLANT (sc 3) 

Duties: The candidate will act as 
secretary to the director of physical 
plant. She will deal with superin- 
tendants, faculty, students and 


persons outside the university com- 
munity. She will perform typing and 
general secretarial duties; maintain 
budget records; take minutes of 
meetings and compose own corre- 
spondence in both English and 
French. 

Qualifications: — Fluently bilingual; 
excellent typing and shorthand skills 
in both English and French. Ability 
to work under minimum supervision. 
Interested candidates are invited to 
submit applications in writing or by 
contacting the personnel officers as 
indicated below: 

Michael Gluck, 879-4521; 

Lynn McMartin, 879-8116. 

Sir George Williams Campus 
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Notices should be in Thursday morning for Friday publication. Contact Robin Palmer for Loyola events (AD 
233, 482-0320, ext. 438). Contact Maryse Perraud for Sir George events (2145 Mackay, basement, 879-2823). 








At Loyola Campus 





Friday 25 


PHOTO WORKSHOP: “Un avion un oiseau” exhibi- 


tion by Michel Bonneau through Oct. 31, Mon. - Fri. 


10:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. at 7308 Sherbrooke W. 

LIBRARY EXHIBITION CENTRE: Pamela Harris’ 
“Admiral's Cove and Trout River” Nfld. photos 
through Nov. 5. š 

SOCCER: Warriors vs. Bishop's at 4 p.m. at Loyo- 
la. 

SKATING PARTY: 6 to 7:30 p.m. at Loyola. 

HOCKEY: Warriors vs. Ottawa U. at 8 p.m. at 
Loyola. 

FARMWORKER DAY: Why We Boycott (current posi- 
tion & short film) at 3:30 p.m. in Loyola Chapel; 
Dolores Huerta (UFW co-founder & vice president) 
on “The Non-violent Social Revolution” at 4 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel; Farmworker Shared Supper (bring 
something for a common meal) at 5 p.m.vat the 
Belmore House; car caravan to the Dominion Store 
picket line (St. Denis & Rachel) at 6:30 p.m.; soli- 
darity rally with Dolores Huerta at Salle St. Louis 
de France (750 est Roy, corner of Berri) at 8:30 
pm. . 

L.S.A.. FILM SERIES: “Clockwork Orange” at 12 
noon, 3:15 p.m. and 8 p.m. in the F.C. Smith Au- 
ditorium for 99¢. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Trio in Bb 
Major, op. 99, at noon in Studio One. 


Saturday 26 


FOOTBALL: Warriors vs. Wilfred Laùrier, at 2 
p.m. at Loyola. - 


Sunday 27 


SUNDAY EUCHARIST: Celebrant & homilist is Bob 
Gaudet, S.J., and the Loyola Choral Group under the 
direction of Elizabeth Haughey at 11:15 a.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. 

RESIDENCE COMMUNITY FILMS: “Getting Straight” 
with Elliott Gould sand Candice Bergen at 8 p.m. in 
the Drummond Science Bldg., rm. 103 for 99¢. 


Monday 28 


TOUCH FOOTBALL: Play-offs begin at 12 noon at 
Loyola. 3 

GEOGRAPHY: China expert Dr. Louis Veilleux at 
7 p.m. in the Drummond Science Bldg., rm. 133. 
LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's “Die Winter- 
reise” nos. 21 to 24, at noon in Studio One. 
SEXUALITY WEEK: “Pregnancy: Choice or 
chance?” film 12-12:30 p.m.; Family Planning As- 
soc.’s Lou Connor 12:30-1; dramatization of real 
life situations 1-2 p.m.; “The Story of Eric” (nat- 
ural childbirth film) 2-2:30 p.m.; film “About Sex” 
3-3:30 p.m. - all at Campus Centre, 2nd floor. 


Tuesday 29 


LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert’s Symphony no. 
3 in D, at noon in Studio One. 

WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: Tommies vs. 
7 p.m. at Loyola. 

SEXUALITY WEEK: Myths & fallacies with SGW’s 
Judy Dorfman 12-2 p.m.; “Sexuality and Communi- 
cation” film 2-3 p.m. at Campus Centre, 2nd floor. 


Wednesday 30 


HISTORY OF MONTREAL SERIES: SGW’s Terry 
Copp on “The Condition of the Working Class in 
Montreal in the early 20th Century” at 8 p.m. in 
the Vanier Auditorium. 

SEXUALITY WEEK: Concepts of masculinity & femi- 
ninity with McGill’s Ted Maroun 12-2 p.m.; films 
“About Sex’ 2-2:30 p.m.; “The Story of Eric” 3- 
3:30 p.m. at Campus Centre, 2nd floor. 

COMMITTEE ON VISITING LECTURERS: Joseph 
Ryan on the Arab-Israeli problem and the Middle 
East at 11 a.m. in the Drummond Science Bldg., 
rm. 103. 

PSYCHOLOGY OPEN HOUSE: Series of lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations, films, coffee & donuts 
from 9 a.m. throughout day in the Bryan Bldg., 3rd 
floor - SGW students welcome. 

STUDENT SERVICES “FOCUS QUEBEC”: NFB's 
“Un pays sans bon sens” (Pierre Perrault) at 2 p.m. 
in the Vanier Auditorium, free. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert’s Quintet for 
Strings, op. 163, atnoonin Studio One. . 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: “Ride the High Country” 
(Sam Peckinpah, 1961) with Randolph Scott and Joel 


Vanier at 


< 


McCrea at 7 p.m.; “The Wild Bunch” (Peckinpah 
1969) at 8:45 p.m. - both in F.C. Smith Auditorium 
for 99¢ the double bill. 

SOCCER: Warriors vs. SGW at 4 p.m. at Loyola. 


Tuesday 31 


LUNCH-HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Four Lieder 
~ at noon in Studio One. 

SEXUALITY WEEK: Ranges of sexual behaviour with 

SGW’s Bob Nagge and Loyola's Sup Mei Graub at 

noon; “The Boys in the Band" film at 2 p.m., 2nd 

floor, Campus Centre. 


Friday 1 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Symphony no. 
5 in Bb in Studio One at noon. 

HOCKEY: Warriors vs. Waterloo at 8 p.m. in Loyo- 
la. 

SEXUALITY WEEK: Noon session on expectations in 
relationships; film “About Sex” 2-2:30 p.m., Cam- 
pus Centre, 2nd floor. 


Monday 4 


POETRY SERIES: John Hollander reads at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Vanier Auditorium, free. 

GEOGRAPHY: Dr. Eric Waddell on the breakdown of 
culture on contact with colonialism in Melanesia at 
7 p.m. in the Drummond Science Bldg., rm. 133. 


Notices : 


LOYOLA SKI CLUB has $115 Dec. 26-31 week at 
Mt. St. Anne including meals, tow, transportation 
and lodging; more from Rod at 488-4306 or Erwin, 
768-0369. 

CANADA MANPOWER knows of jobs for '75 grads 
with IBM, Atomic Energy, Dupont, Sun Life,. Impe- 
rial Oil, Royal Bank and Shell with application dead- 
lines late Oct. - early Nov.; Centennial Bldg., 489- 
3885. 

ŁOYOLA ENGLISH STUDENTS ASSOC. wants book 
donations at its office in the Centennial Bldg. 
(they'll even pick them up if you phone 482-9280, ext. 
32); also looking for unpublished poetry and short 
stories for proposed: journal (more from Deborah 
Barry, 932-4842 or at the office). 





Concordia-wide 





Friday 25 


SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the Conference 
Room (main floor) of the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal building (corner of Fielding and 
Côte St. Luc Road, N.D.G.). 


At Sir George Campus 





‘Friday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“La Porteuse de Pain” (A. René Sti, 1934) with 
Fernandel, Jacques Grétillat and Germaine Dermoz 
at 7 p.m.; “Angèle” (Marcel Pagnol, 1934) (Engl. 
subt.) with Fernandel, Henri Poupon and Jean Ser- 
vais at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 5 
SOCIOLOGY: Jean Powell, executive director of 
PONY (Prostitutes Organization of New York) speaks 
1-3 p.m. in H-620; free. 

GALLERIES: Works by SGW students Francine Bour- 
get, Thérèse Cholette, Jean Jacques Giguére, Roz 
Goodman, Mike Koolen, Peter McGilton, Eileen Me- 
dinger, Hannah Ridolfi, Derry Timleck and Yves 
Fontaine, until Nov. 12. 

WOMEN’S STUDIES ASSOCIATION: Meeting at 8 
p.m., 2010 Mackay. 


Saturday 26 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“La Fille du Puisatier’” (Marcel Pagnol, 1940) (Engl. 
subt.) with Fernandel, Raimu and Josette Day at 6 
p.m.; “La Vache et le Prisonnier” (Henri Verneuil, 
1959 (Engl. subt.) with Fernandel, René Havard and 
Albert Remy at 8 p.m.; “Le Grand Chef” (Henri 
Verneuil, 1958) with Fernandel, Gino Cervi and Pa- 
pouf at 10 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. : 

CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: Dance at 8 p.m. 
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in the 7th floor cafeteria; Chinese Georgian Associa- 
tion & MCSS $1, non-members $1.50, girls & football 
players free. 


Sunday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“François |” (Christian Jacque, 1937) with Fernan- 
del, Henri Bosc and Alice Tissot at 3 p.m.; “Le 
Mouton a Cinq Pattes” (Henri Verneuil, 1954) with 
Fernandel, Frangoise Arnoul and Louis de Funes at 
5 p.m.; “L'Auberge Rouge” (Claude Autant-Lara, 
1951) with Fernandel, Carette and Frangoise Rosay 
at 7 p.m.; “Le Petit Monde de Don Camillo” (Julien 

Duvivier, 1951) with Fernandel, Gino Cervi and Syl- 
vie at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 


Monday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Magnetic Monster” (Curt Siodmak, 1953) with 
Richard Carlson, King Donovan and Jean Bryon at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONAL MEDITATION SOCIE- 
TY: Meeting at noon in H-627. 

CENTRE FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES: Da- 
vid B. Brooks, director. of Ottawa's Office of Ener- 
gy Conservation, speaks on “Energy Conservation: 
How big a Target?” at 8 p.m. in N-308. 

URBAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION: Meeting with can- 
didates from the three parties contesting the muni- 
cipal election (moderator, CJAD’s Peter Sherman) 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-937. 

FINE ARTS FACULTY: Judy Burton, English Art 
Educator, speaks on “Adolescence-Art Education, 
England, France & U.S.A.” at 4 p.m. in H-520. 
ENGINEERING: Films - “The Hollow Mountain” 
(Hydro; Scotland), “Saharan Venture”, ‘Radiation 
Hazards” and “Pax Atomis: Snap 7” (isotopic ener- 
gy) at 6:15-p.m. in H-651. 


Tuesday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“La Tempête sur l'Asie” (Poudovkine, 1929) and 
“La Terre” (Dovjenko, 1930) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
75¢. ~ f 
ENGINEERING FACULTY: Films (see Monday) at 1 
p.m. in H-905. 


Wednesday 30 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: General 

meeting at 3:30 p.m. in H-973. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY: Meeting at 

6 p.m. in H-333-6. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 10 
` a.m. in H-769. 


Thursday 31 


ITALIAN STUDENTS ASSOCIATION: “Alfredo, Al- 
fredo” (Pietro Germi, 1972) with Dustin Hoffman, 
Stefania Sandrelli and Carla Gravina at 2:30 p.m. 
in H-110; members 75¢ others $1. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“High Sierra” (Raoul Walsh, 1941) with Humphrey 
Bogart and Ida Lupino at 7 p.m.; “Machine Gun 
McCain” (Giuliano Montaldo, 1968) with John Cassa- 
vetes and Peter Falk at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE: Meet- 
ing at 4 p.m. in H-769. 

SOCCER: Sir George vs Loyola atLoyola, 4 p.m. 


Friday 1 


MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT: German 
films “Im Darf der weissen Storch”, “Erdentage”’, 
“Marchenwald” and “Auf geht's” at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-520; free. = 

ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 p.m. 
in H-769. > 

CUSO: Information session 12:15 - 2 p.m. in H-620. 
SOCCER: C.M.R. vs Sir George at Trenholme Park 
(past Cavendish in N.D.G.), 5:15 p m. 

HOCKEY: Guelph vs Sir George at Verdun audito- 
rium, 8 p.m. 


Saturday 2 


HOCKEY: Waterloo vs Sir George at Verdun audi- 
torium, 2 p.m. = 
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